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MEHEMET ALI, VICEROY OF EGYPT. 


Egypt is one of the most ancient and inter- 
esting of kingdoms, whether we regard its almost 
incredibly great population, its extraordinary 
fertility, or the unparalleled monuments of 
its power, which, without a record of their date, 
have withstood all the ravages of time. Yet 
its ignominious subjection and degeneracy 
bear not a more remote resemblance to the 
former greatness and pride of its power, than 
the frailty of its mud-walled fabrics now exhibits 
to the stability of its imperishable pyramids. 

Deprived twenty-three centuries ago of her 
natural proprietors, she has seen her fertile 
fields successively a prey to the Persians, Ma- 
cedonians, Romans, Greeks, Arabs, Georgians, 
and at length the race of Tartars distinguished 
by the name of Ottoman Turks. The Mame- 
lukes, purchased as slaves, and introduced 
as soldiers, in 1250, deposed their rulers, 
usurped the command of Egypt, and elected a 
leader from amongst themselves,—a mode of 
government the most singular and surprising, 
when it is remembered that each successive 
ruler was raised to supreme authority from 
being a stranger and a slave. The result of 
this absurd and mischievous regime, previous 
to the Pashalic of Mehemet Ali, is thus described 
by Volney: ‘In Egypt, there is no middle class, 
neither nobility, clergy, merchants, nor land- 
holders ; a universal air of misery, manifest in 
all the traveller-meets, points out to him the 


upon slavery. The profound ignorance of the 
inhabitants equally prevents them from per- 
ceiving the causes of their evils, or applying 
the necessary remedies; nothing is talked of but 
intestine trouble, the public misery, pecuniary 
extortions, bastinadoes, and murders. Justice 
herself puts to death without formality.” Other 
travellers describe the most execrable vices as 
common, and represent the moral character of 
the people as corrifpted to the very core. 

It was amongst elements such as these that 
Mehemet Ali came to Egypt, at the beginning 
of the present century ; and it is with this dark 
background that his actions and government 
must be delineated by the impartial historian. 
Any one who considers the progress of tolerant 
principles, -the establishment of educational 
institutions, the improved communication, the 
safety of travellers, the respect for authority, 
and the personal character of the Pasha, may 
long expatiate on the bright side of the picture ; 
while he who is willing only to regard what is 
dark and discouraging may find in the despotic 
acts of the governor, in the poverty and exhaus- 
tion of the governed, an interminable theme. 
Judged by the rules of Christianity, the state of 


rapacity of oppression, and the distrust attendant’ 


} destruction of the Mamelukes. 


the people is deplorable; but contrasted with its 
condition, as already described, and with that of 
any other Mahomedan country, the present] 
social aspect of Egypt is in the highest degree 
interesting and important. 

Mehemet Ali was born at Cavalla, in Ron. 
melia, in the year 1769. His father, [brahim 
Aga, was a head of police in his district. In 
the year 1800, Mehemet Ali came to Egypt, 
being the second in command of the military 
contingent furnished by Cavalla, consisting of 
three hundred men, who were called upon to 
resist the French invaders of Egypt, at that 
time under the government of Jezzar Pasha, 

In the anarchy, intrigues, battles, and nego. 
ciations of the Mamelukes, Mehemet Ali 
exhibited so much of his characteristic intre. 
pedity, sagacity, and promptitude, as to obtain 
a paramount influence. After the departure of 
the French, when the rebellion took place, of 
which Cairo was the centre, in 1805, and the 
principal Mameluke sheikhs refused to receive 
Khourchid Pasha, Mehemet Ali was called to 
the supreme command, in which he was con- 
firmed by the Sultan. 

He freely communicates the history of his 
early career to European travellers, to whom 
he is very accessible. To Dr. Hogg, who 
visited him in 1882, he said, ‘‘ He came into 
Egypt a mere unprotected soldier, with nothing 
but his sword and courage to defend him, and 
without an attendant to light his pipe for him.” 
He had not even secured the support of an 
influential patron in the supreme divan at 
Constantinople, an advantage which those sent] 
to distant countries generally take care to] 
obtain. 

In a conversation with Mr. St. John, who 
had an interview with him on November 21st, 
1832, the Pasha said he was writing his 
autobiography. In speaking about it, ‘he 
‘“‘seemed to feel unusual enthusiasm. He sat 
more upright than before; his features grew 
highly animated; he smiled, and appeared for 
the moment to contemplate with pride the 
elevation on which Fortune had placed him. | 
observed, however, that in the enumeration of 
his achievements, no mention was made of the 
Doubtless, as 
he ran back over the track of memory, the 
recollection of that bloody day presented itself 
among his brighter reminiscences—like Satan 
among the sons of God; and conscience may 
moreover have whispered, that his hearers also 
remembered the event: but pleasurable feeling 
predominated, and gaiety sparkled in his 
eyes.” 

The slaughter of the Mamelukes, who for 
more than five hundred years had either exclu- 
sively, or in conjunction with the successive 
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Pashas, ruled Egypt with a rod of iron, forms 
the most important era in the history of Me- 
hemet Ali, at whose accession their Beys still 
exerted considerable influence in the country, 
and it is affirmed were plotting against him. 

That audacious militia, like their brethren 
the Jannissaries at Constantinople, presented 
an insuperable obstacle to the improvement of 
the country, and to the consolidation of the 

wer of the supreme governor. 

Mehemet Ali therefore resolved on a scheme 
for their destruction, which, though successful, 
was alike treacherous and ferocious; not how- 
ever before he had made several attempts to 
induce them to settle in Upper Egypt. Even 
after he had the proofs of their plotting against 
his life, (for the correspondence fell into his 
hands, )he made them an offer of lands, provided 
they would take themselves away from the 
capital, which they refused to do. 

On the occasion of a grand festival in honour 
of his son Tousson Pasha’s investiture as the 
head of the expedition against the Wahabees, 
at Mecca, on the 11th of March, 1811, all the 
Mameluke leaders, to the number of three hun- 
dred and fifty, were assembled at Cairo, and 
when they were within the gates of the citadel, 
ashower of musketry was poured down upon 
them by a number of faithful Albanians con- 
cealed upon the ramparts, from which they had 
no means of escaping. 

“ During this dreadful massacre, the Pasha had 
placed himself on the summit of a terrace, seated 
on a carpet, smoking a magnificent narguile, 
(Persian pipe,) from whence he could see every 
motion without being seen; behind him were 
three of his confidential officers. He regarded 
the scene below with a fixed and terrible look, 
without speaking a word; the signal was given 
to fire, and the slaughter of the Mamelukes 
commenced. They were adorned, or rather 
encumbered, with their finest arms, and mounted 
on noble horses, but their numbers, their cour- 
age, all were useless ; they were destroyed.’’* 

The government of Egypt was now concen- 
trated in the hands of the Pasha, and the 
Porte confirmed his authority, which rapidly 
extended towards the south in Nubia, the east 
in Arabia, and afterwards in Asia. When in 
conflict with his master the Sultan, his every 
step was marked by victory, and his course of 
triumph extended from the south of Palestine 
to the heart of Anatolia; the Holy Cities, lost 
to the Caliphate, he re-conquered, and has kept 
them in his possession. He has shaken the 
foundations of the Ottoman power to their 
centre, wrested from its direct authority all the 
Pashalics of Syria, and had advanced as far as 


* Count Forbin’s Voyage dans le Levant, 1817 and 1818. 


Kutayah in Asia Minor, when he was arrested 
by the intervention of the Cabinets of Europe 
and by the landing of the Russian troops. 
With the recent events in his history all are 
familiar--his seizure of the Sultan’s fleet, trans- 
ferred to him by the treachery of the Capitan 
Pasha--the insurrections in Syria--and the pow- 
erful and successful interposition of British 
prowess at the critical moment when the posi- 
tion of the Viceroy had almost involved Europe 
in a general war. ‘The tide of victory has now 
turned against him. He is required to restore the 
Turkish fleet--finally to evacuate Syria, the dis- 
trict of Adana, the island of Candia, (previously 
ceded to him by the European powers, ) Arabia, 
and the Holy Cities; and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that his powerful mind will direct its 
energies to the real improvement of the territory 
which will now descend to his heirs---to the 
abolition of slavery, the elevation of the Egyp- 
tian character, and the development of the 
almost unlimited resources of a country once 
the granary of the world. 

In estimating the character and actions of 
this remarkable man, due weight must be given 
to a consideration which he appears anxious to 
impress on the minds of Europeans, that his 
conduct should be tested by an Oriental, not a 
European standard. To Dr. Bowring he said, 
**Do not judge me by the standard of your 
knowledge; compare me with the ignorance 
that is around me. I had not the benefit of 
early education. I was forty-seven years old 
when I learned to read and write. I have 
never seen countries more civilised than my 
own.” 

It must also be remembered that the unbend- 
ing-spirit of the Mahomedan religion perpetually 
opposes itself to the introduction of any bene- 
ficial change. The Koran offers no consolation 
to the agriculturist or mechanic; the soldiers 
of the desert are its saints and heroes. To 
these obstacles must be added the ignorant 
obstinacy of the Egyptian character. 

Mehemet Ali observed to Dr. Bowring, “I 
have been almost alone for the greater part of 
my life, finding nobody except Boghos Bey to 
second me. It is only for the last fifteen years 
that I can say I have lived, and now I can ac- 
complish more in four years than in the fifteen 
past. I doubted the aptitude even of my own 
children---even of Ibrahim Pasha, but I have 
now learned that he is to be relied on and fully 
trusted. We cannot go on as fast we wish, 
nor do every thing we desire to do. If I were 
to put on Colonel Campbell’s trowsers, (looking 
at the Consul-General, who is six feet high,) 
would that make meas tall as Colonel Campbell?” 

On the other hand, the Pasha has not always 
a clear sense of what he proposes to himself. 
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Earnest, impatient, ambitious, desirous of seeing 
immediate results, he scarcely allows time for 
the thoughtful laying down of those foundations 
on which he would fain raise a noble super- 
structure. ‘I am old,” he has been heard to 
say, ‘‘and cannot stop as younger men might 
do; what I would have done must be done 
quickly.” 

Nothing has so contributed to the formation 
of Mehemet Ali’s character as that desire of 
information by which he is distinguished. He 
has had translated for his own use a great por- 
tion of the works published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. No intel- 
ligent traveller visits Egypt without adding to 
the stores of his knowledge.. His curiosity is 
boundless, and he has the rare but felicitous 
art of abstracting from his visitors that species 
of instruction they are best fitted to communi- 
cate. With the names of almost every states- 
man in Europe he is perfectly familiar, and of 
many he knows the history. 

No doubt his previous military successes 
greatly inflamed his ambition, yet the growth 
of his power is not always traceable to any 
specific policy, but has been the almost inevit- 
able action of a stronger upon a weaker position. 
His progress was step by step;.he originally 
created his army and navy for the purpose of 
strengthening himself against attack ; inter- 
course with Europeans suggested improvements, 
and what was thus provided for defence easily 
became a weapon of aggression. 

In the East a Pasha generally holds his go- 
vernment for an uncertain number of years ; 
and even if he should regularly pay the stipu- 
lated tribute, he is invariably menaced with 
the advent of a successor whenever influence 
enough can be brought to play at Constanti- 
nople. But Mehemet Ali soon determined to 
make himself too strong for dismissal, and al- 
though many a firman has been fulminated 
against him, and he has again and again been 
deposed, it has always been found necessary to 
recognise his vice-royalty, and to reinstate him 
in power. 

The government of the viceroy is adminis- 
tered by the following functionaries, but modifi- 
cations are not unfrequent :— 

Foreign Affairs and Commerce, Boghos Bey. 
Public Instruction, Public 

Works, &c Edhem Bey. 
Ministry of Marine.......... Hassan Bey. 
Ministry of War Achmet Pasha. 
Minister of Finance 
President of the Council and Minister for the 
Interior, Abbas Pasha, son of Tousson Pasha, 
and grandson of the Viceroy. 

The highest authority under the viceroy is 
that of his son, Ibrahim Pasha, who is com- 


mander-in-chief of the army. There is alsoa 
sort of privy council attached to the Viceroy’s 
person, but the functions of the ministers 
resemble those exercised by the correspondin 
ministers in France. The confidential adviser 
of the Pasha is Boghos Bey, an Armenian 
Christian, a man of singular sagacity and varied 
knowledge. 

The public business in Egypt, as generally 
in the East, is despatched in a divan, presided 
over by one of the above functionaries; the 
correspondence is opened and read, and answers 
dictated to the surrounding scribes, who are 
almost invariably Copts. Sometimes there is 
a discussion, but the predominance is always 
given to the opinion of the president. 

The strong hand of Mehemet Ali has removed 
the thousand oppressors who tyrannised over 
and plundered the people, and has delivered 
them from the violence of the soldiery, the 
insecurity of life and property, the perpetual 
maraudings, the individual acts of cruelty, and 
the universal anarchy with which these were 
associated. The powers of exaction, however, 
have been immensely increased. Protection and 
security have enabled the cultivators greatly to 
extend their productions, but have been used at 


the same time as instruments of the enormous} 


fiscal demands which have been required to 
meet the immense expenditure incurred by this 


conquering, manufacturing, merchant-governor| 


in raising troops and fleets, in manufactures} 


and public works. On all of these a most ex- 
travagant waste of funds has been caused by 


the ignorance and cupidity of the subordinate} 


agents of the government, and the impositions 


on the Pasha by presumptuous or designing} 
European adventurers, and still more by the} 
unhappy and injudicious attempts which he} 
has unsuccessfully made to render Egypt inde-| 


pendent of Europe for manufactures. 

It would extend this notice to an inconve 
nient length were we to enter into the details 
of the Pasha’s manufacturing experiments, but 
the subject possesses considerable interest as 
an illustration of despotic government, and by 
contrast may enable those of our readers who 
are employed in the manufactories of this dis 
trict to estimate what it is really to be a factory 
slave, and to appreciate more fully the value of 
the institutions of our native land. With this 
view, we will therefore resume the subject in 
our next number, and conclude this brief sketch 
with the following particulars of the family and 
personal appearance of Mehemet Ali. 

‘‘ The Pasha had five children by his favourite 
wife, who was like himself, a Roumeliote, and 
exercised great influence over him. Ibrahim 
is the oldest, and between him and his 
sister, the widow of the Desterdar Bey, a very 
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strong affection exists. Tousson was the second 
son; he died of the plague, and left Abbas 
Pasha, now governor of Cairo and president 
of the Council. Ismail Pasha, the third son, 
was murdered by the blacks at Shendy, in 
Sennaar. Seyd Bey is captain of a corvette, 
and has been educated by M. Konig, a very 
intelligent Frenchman. There are several 
other children.”* 

When Dr. Hogg visited him, “the Pasha 
was simply dressed, without either embroidery 
or jewels, and wore a sabre plainly mounted 
in gold. His stature,” he remarks, “is rather 
under the middle size; he does not appear to 
be more than sixty, is plump and well-looking, 
with dark, restless piercing eyes, an animated 
countenance and a prepossessing manner. Heis 
still fresh and unwrinkled, and although his 
beard is silvery, it adds only a certain dignity 
to his aspect, without giving him the appear- 
ance of age. His manner of speaking is quick 
and lively; he laughs often and heartily, and 
is quite free from that air of solemn dulness 
so characteristic of the Turks, and probably 
produced by the narcotic fumes they perpetually 
inhale.” 


THREE HOURS IN A COAL-PIT. 


We were induced, a few days ago, to pay a 
visit to a coal-pit in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester, with the view of placing before our 
readers a description ofits appearance, conceiv- 
ing that though many may have seen the opera- 
tions carried on above ground in the vicinity of 
pits, comparatively few have had curiosity 
and perhaps fortitude enough to descend. The 
subject appears to us to possess considerable 
interest, and we therefore make no apology for 
introducing it to our readers with a brief his- 
torical account of coal. 

The Romans appear to have been ignorant 
of the combustible properties of this valuable 
mineral, as they formed it into toys, bracelets 
and other ornaments for the person, but the 
primeval Britons seem to have used it as fuel. 
In the precincts of Manchester, especially, 
where, according to Whittaker, the currents 
frequently brought down fragments from the 
mountains, they could not have failed to observe 
the shining stones in the channel, and by acci- 
dent or reflection, to discover their utility. Some 
years ago, several pieces of coal were found 
under the Roman way to Ribchester, in digging 
the foundation for a house in Quay-street. This 
circumstance proves that they must have been 
deposited on the spot previous to the construc- 


* Dr. Bowring’s Report on Egypt and Candia, 1840. 


tion of the road. The Britons, no doubt, had 
there lodged a quantity of coal, probably for 
the use of the garrison, many of the smaller 
fragments and some of the slack being buried 
in the sand on which they were laid. In some 
of the old workings of the mines at Ashby Wolds, 
also, in Leicestershire, and in several of those in 
the north of Ireland, stone hammers and stone 
tools have been discovered, from which we may 
infer that these coal-mines were worked at a 
very remote period, when metallic tools were 
not in general use. 

The first public mention of coals occurs in 
the reign of Henry III., who, in the year 1272, 
granted a charter to the town of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, giving the inhabitants a licence to dig 
coals. In the year 1308 their use was pro- 
hibited in London by the royal proclamation of 
Edward I., and in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
the burning of coals was again suspended, dur- 
ing the sitting of Parliament, “lest the health 
of the knights of the shire should suffer injury 
during their abode in the Metropolis.” It was 
not until the reign of Charles I. that coals were 
brought into general use throughout the country, 
at which period they were sold for 17s. a 
chaldron. Since then coal has risen to the great- 
est importance as an article of commerce. 
Upwards of three millions of‘tons are annually 
shipped in the rivers Tyne and Wear alone, 
a great portion of which is exported to several 
countries in Europe, where the coal is so inferior 
in quality as to be unfit to be used in many 
manufactures. | Newcastle-on-Tyne owes its 
prosperity and importance to this article alone, 
and Sunderland, Blyth, and other places in the 
north of England, besides many towns both in 
Scotland and Ireland, are entirely dependant on 
the coal trade. 

The only coal-fields of any importance on 
the eastern side of England are those in Der- 
byshire and Yorkshire, and of the midland 
counties, Staffordshire is the largest coal district. 
In the south of Wales an almost exhaustless 
supply is yet nearly unwrcught, the coal-fields 
there extending over about twelve hundred 
square miles, and containing twenty-three work- 
able strata. The greatest coal-beds in the west 
of England are at Whitehaven and in Lanca- 
shire, the southern part of the county being 
remarkable for a most extensive depository, 
which furnishes an abundant supply of fuel for 
this great kingdom of manufactures, ase 


the facility of obtaining coal, and the ready} %. 
means of conveyance afforded by its rivers, | ° 
canals, and railways, have mainly contributed 
in raising Lancashire to that importance as a 
manufacturing district by which it is dis- 
tinguished from every other county in Eng- 
land. 
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In order to understand what follows, it is 
necessary for the unscientific reader to be in- 
formed that the terrestrial matters which form 
the solid parts of the earth are disposed in 
strata, beds, and layers, consisting of different 
kinds, and varying from two hundred feet to 
one inch or less in thickness. These are divided 
laterally, either by their polished surfaces or 
by thin lamina of dusty matter betwixt them, 
called the partings, a term which includes the 
other divisions which occur in almost all strata, 
and by which they are formed into innumerable 
cubic, prismatic, and rhomboidal figures, ac- 
cording to their thickness and the number of 
the divisions. Some of the earlier geologists 
conceived the earth to be encircled by a series 
of strata like the coats of an onion,--an illus- 
stration too general to be correct, as many beds 
of rocks exist in one country that have never 
been found in another. Strata of coal are 
frequently arranged in basin-shaped concavi- 
ties, which may originally have formed detached 
lakes that were gradually filled up by repeated 
depositions of matter; at other times they dip 
at angles more or less inclined, and in some 
parts of England they lie in nearly a perpen- 
dicular position. Though these strata some- 
times extend through a large district of country, 
they are frequently broken and disordered by 
chasms, breaches, and fissures, filled up with 
heterogeneous matter, differing from the solid 
strata on each side. These are termed by the 
miners dykes, faults, troubles, &c., but as it is 
foreign to our purpose to enter into minute 
detail, their nature may be understood by their 
effects,---the strata in some coal-fields being 
raised or thrown down several hundred yards 
by these mineral walls; and after the miner has 
penetrated through them, instead of again 
finding coal, he meets with beds of stone and 
clay on the other side. In the county of Lan- 
cashire these obstructions are of frequent oc- 
currence, and render coal-mining both difficult 
and expensive. It must be evident to every 
one that great judgment and much geological 
knowledge is necessary in selecting a spot in 
which to sink a shaft, the same strata of coal 
sometimes rising to the surface, and, a few miles 
distant, bending many hundred yards under 
ground ; indeed, princely fortunes have been 
expended in searching for and discovering coal 
in districts of country where it had not previ- 
ously been found; and many a ruined specu- 
lator has had to trace the cause of his reverses 
to a little black shale scattered on his estate, 
and a lack of sufficient scientific knowledge to 
see that not even the probability of success 
could await him. 

When a locality has been chosen for mining, 


the boring-rods. These are made of iron from 
three to four feet long, and about one and a half 
inches square, with a screw at each end, by 
which they are fixed together, other rods being 
added as the hole increases in depth. A chisel, 
about eighteen inches long, is screwed on at 
the lower end of the rods, and a piece of tim- 
ber put through an eye at the upper end. The 
rods are lifted up and allowed to fall alter- 
nately, the borers, at the same time, turning 
them round a little, by the continuance of which 
motion a circular hole is made through the hard- 
est strata. By removing the chisel, and in- 
serting a scooped instrument, the pulverized 
matter is extracted, the workmen being thus 
enabled, as they proceed, to examine the nature 
of the strata they are boring through ; and by 
any variation in the rods the least alteration in 
the strata is at once perceptible. These oper- 
ations are continued until a seam of coal is 
arrived at, or to such a depth as to render the 
use of steam-power necessary. After the ef- 
fectual drainage of the coal, which is managed 
in various ways, in some cases by bringing up 
a level from the lower grounds, but generally 
by means of engines erected for the purpose, 
the working of the pit is commenced. 
Operations similar to these were pursued in 
sinking for the pit we are about to describe, 
the levels of which are 1,440 feet under the 
surface, being one of the deepest mines in 
England. When we arrived at the engine- 
house we exchanged our ordinary habiliments 
for the dress of the miners, and being provided 
with candles, were assisted into the basket. In 
our timidity we grasped the chain which sus- 
pended us, like Mahomed’s coffin, between 
heaven and earth, and leaving the cheering 
rays of a mid-day sun, were soon enveloped 
in utter darkness. The oscillatory movement 
of our novel tenement induced a sensation 
somewhat resembling sea-sickness, which was 
little alleviated by the occasional shocks we 
received by coming in contact with the sides, 
and our fears as to the probability of our be- 
coming the subject of a coroner’s inquest were 
not dispelled until we arrived safely at the 
bottom. One great difficulty in sinking shafts 
appears to be the passing through quicksands, 
accompanied with large feeders or springs of 
water. As the sand is drawn up through the 
pumps, large excavations are made, and the 
ground is liable to sink. Indeed, we believe 
craters one hundred yards in diameter are fre- 
quently formed in this manner, and the whole 
surface within that circumference has gone 
down. In sinking the shaft we descended, the 
workmen were impeded in their progress by 4 
quicksand of this nature, and the difficulty 


the workmen commence operations by fixing 


was only overcome by inserting what are 
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|technically termed caissons, that is, circular 
| plates of cast iron, about two feet deep, which 
not only prevent the sides from collapsing, but 
secure the pit from inundation, so effectually, 
indeed, that in some parts of our subterranean 
journey we were disagreeably impressed with 
the necessity of water to allay the dust. We 
were now 1,440 feet below the surface; the 
thermometer, which stood at 64° above ground, 
fell to 52°, and the current of air through the 
levels, while it insured our safety, did not con- 
tribute to our comfort. The appearance of the 
bottom of the shaft resembled some dark and 
gloomy vault, propt by clumsy timbers, dis- 
closing on either hand yawning vistas, black as 
Erebus, and crowded with a shirtless popula- 
tion, who seemed to enjoy the novelty of our 
situation. As we stept out, a gang, having 
suspended operations, took our place in the 
basket, and were speedily out of sight. Their 
hours of labour we found seldom to exceed ten, 
and their payment to be according to the quan- 
tity wrought, an active and industrious miner 
earning about thirty shillings per week. As 
the pit is worked both by night and day, up- 
wards of 1,300 tons are excavated in a week, 
which are conveyed by canal and railway to 
Manchester, and consumed at the factories in 
the surrounding district and in the private resi- 
dences of the inhabitants. 

Having lighted our candles, we were now 
conducted along the upper level, extending 
nearly 250 yards, in a straight line. The roof 
of this passage or gallery is supported by tim- 
bers resting on perpendicular larch props, and 
is sufficiently high to admit of walking erect. 
It may iitly be termed the main street of this 
subterranean town, being intersected by pass- 
ages diverging at right angles from both sides. 
With the aid of the printer we are enabled to 
place before the reader a rude outline of part 
of the workings, by which a general idea may 
be formed of the whole; a representing the 
bottom of the shaft, B B the upper level, and 
the dark squares the pillars of coal left to 
support the roof. 
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The method of working pursued in this pit, 
as in most parts of England, is to excavate and 
remove a part only of the stratum in the first 
working, leaving the other parts as supports, 
but the ancient plan was to remove as much of 
| the coal as could be got with safety at one work- 


ing only, by which means the pillars were left 
so small as to be crushed by the weight of the 
superior strata, and entirely iost. A narrow 
railway, for the conveyance of the coal in bas- 
kets, is laid down throughout the level, and 
communicates with the various cuttings; and 
such is the system and regularity observed, 
that collisions seldom occur. For the safety 
of the workmen, however, recesses are formed 
on both sides, into which they retire when the 
baskets are passing, which are propelled with 
great speed by boys called waggoners, no 
horses being yet employed in the pit. 

We stopped to examine one of the workings 
on the right, excavated 1,200 feet, and forming 
an inclined plane, with a fall of one in three. 
-On this twolines of rails are laid, the descending 
basket on the one raising, by its weight, the 
empty basket on the other. On a signal from 
the workmen below, the coals descend, and 
being placed on the railway in the level, are 
conveyed to the end of the shaft, and raised to 
the mouth of the pit by the engine. A similar 
process is carried on throughout all the work- 
ings. Passing onwards, we reached the end of 
the level, and commenced our ascent to what is 
technically termed a goaf, that is, a part of the 
workings where, the boundary being arrived at, 
the pillars which support the roof are removed. 
Here, however, we were forced to assume a less 
erect attitude than before, and to scramble up 
the aclivity, like quadrupeds, in the dark, the 
current having extinguished our lights; but 
groping our way to the best of our ability, we 
descended into the goaf by an aperture that 
admitted but one visitor at a time. The incum- 
bent strata, being unsupported either by timber 
or pillars, had here given way to a considerable 
extent, and thrown down a mass of shale covered 
with the most beautiful and perfect imprints of 
vegetable remains. Of these the fern and cala- 
mite (or reed) were most abundant, many of 
which we observed in an erect position, proving 
beyond all doubt, that the spot on which we 
stood had at one time been part of the surface, 
and formed the soil on which these plants grew. 
After satisfying our curiosity we left this im- 
mense fossil cave, and retracing our steps, again 
reached the bottom of the shaft, but worn out 
with our exertions, we resolved to rest ourselves 
before proceeding further. 


{To be continued j 


Truth—I find, with him to whom the tale is told, 
belief only makes the difference betwiat truth and lies; for 
a lie believed is true, and truth uncredited, a lie. But 


certainly there restsmuch in the hearer’s judgment, as well 
asin the teller’s falsehood. It must be a probable lie that 
makes the judicious credujous; and the relator too must 
| be of some reputation, otherwise strange stories detect 
| some deformity in the mind.—Feltham. 
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MAJORCA.* 


Majorca is the largest and most fertile island 
of the Balearic Archipelago, the remnant of a 
continent whose basin the Mediterranean must 
have invaded, and which, having doubtless 
joined Spain to Africa, shares the climate and 
productions of both. It is situated twenty- 
five leagues south east of Barcelona, forty-five 
from the nearest point of the African coast, 
and I think ninety-five or one hundred from 
the roads of Toulon. Its surface is one thousand 
two hundred and thirty-four square miles, its 
circuit one hundred and forty-three—its greatest 
length fifty-four, and its least twenty-eight. 
The population, which in 1787 was one hundred 
and thirty-six thousand, is now about one 
hundred and sixty thousand. The city of 
Palma, the capital, contains thirty-six thousand 
in place of thirty-two thousand, which it 
reckoned at that epoch. The temperature varies 
remarkably, according to different exposures. 
The summer is burning in the plains, but the 
chain of mountains which extends from north- 
east to south west, (indicating by this direction 
its identity with the mountain chains of Africa 
and Spain, whose nearest points affect the in- 
clination, and correspond to their most salient 
angles,) influences greatly the temperature of 
the winter. The north winds often blow furi- 
ously, and in some years the winter rains fall 
with an abundance, and for a length of time, 
of which we have in France no idea. In 
general, the climate is healthy and genial in all 
the southern part, which slopes towards Africa, 
and is preserved from these terrible tempests 
of the north by the middle Cordillera, and the 
great steepness of the northern coasts. 
Thus the general plane of the island is a surface 
inclining from north-west to south-east; and 
navigation, almost impossible on the north, by 
reason of the rents and precipices of the coast, 
is easy and secure on the south. 

Despite its storms and ruggedness, Majorca, 
rightly named by the ancients the Golden Isle, 
is extremely fertile; and its productions are of 
an exquisite quality. The wheat is so pure 
and so fine, that the inhabitants export it, and 
it is used exclusively at Barcelona in making a 
light pastry called “ Pan de Mallorca,” Majorca 
bread. The Majorcans import from Galicia 
and Biscay a coarser and much cheaper corn, 
on which they live; so that ina country rich in 
excellent corn you eat detestable bread. I do 
not know if this speculation is very advantage- 
ous to them. In our central provincés (of 


* Translated, for Bradshaw’s Manchester Journal, from 
an article m the “ Revue des deux Mondes,” by Mme. 
George Sand, entitled “ A Winter in the South of Europe.” 


France), where agriculture is most behind, the 


practice of the cultivator only proves his igno.| 
rance and obstinacy. This holds more strictly] 
in Majorca, where agriculture, though most 
minutely attended to, is in its infancy. No. 
where have I seen the land laboured so patiently 
and so slightly. The most simple machines 
are unknown; the arms of man,—arms very 
thin and very feeble compared to ours,—suffice 
for every thing, but with a slowness incon- 
ceivable. It requires half a day to dig less 
ground than with us would be dispatched in 
two hours; and it takes five or six of the most 
robust men to move a load, which the least 
of our porters would throw merrily over his 
shoulders. 

Notwithstanding this supineness, all is culti- 
vated, and apparently well cultivated, in Majorca, 
These islanders, it is said, do not know misery; 
but amidst all the treasures of nature, and|§ 
under the loveliest sky, their life is more rude, 
more sadly insipid, than that of our peasants, 
Travellers are in the habit of making speeches 
about the happiness of these southern people, 
in whom they take the absence of ideas 
and the want of foresight for the ideal serenity 
of rural life. It is an error that I often 
committed myself, but of which I am com- 
pletely undeceived, especially since I have seen 
Majorca. There is nothing so sad, so pitiful 
in the world, as the peasant who only knows to 
pray, to sing, to work, and who never thinks, 
His prayer is an idle formula which presents no 
meaning to his mind; his labour is an operation 
of the muscles which no effort of his under- 
standing instructs him to simplify; and his 
song is the expression of that dull melancholy 
which overwhelms him unawares, and of which 
the poetry strikes us without revealing itself 
tohim. Were it not vanity, which from time 
to time awakens him from his torpor to urge 
him to the dance, his holidays would be con- 
secrated to sleep. 

The chief commerce consists in almonds, 
oranges, and pigs. O! beautiful hesperian plants, 
guarded by these foul dragons, it is not my 
fault if I am forced to join your recollection 
with that of these ignoble hogs, of which the 
Majorcan is more jealous and more proud 
than of your balmy flowers, and golden apples! 
These animals are the finest on earth, and 
the learned Miguel Vargas, draws, with peculiar 
admiration, the portrait of a young pig, which, 
at the innocent age of a year and a half, weighed 
twenty-four arrobes, that is to say, six hundred 
pounds. At that time the trade in pigs did not 
enjoy that splendour at Majorca which it has 
acquired in our days. Commerce in cattle w 
shackled by the rapacity of ‘‘ assentistes,” or 
providers, to whom the Spanish government 
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of the provision trade. In virtue of their 
discretionary power, these speculators opposed 
all exportation of cattle, and reserved to them- 
selves the power of unlimited importation. 
This usurious practice resulted in disgusting 


the cultivators with the care of their herds. 
Meat selling at a low price, and external 
commerce being prohibited, they had only to 
choose between ruining themselves, and aban- 
doning altogether the rearing of cattle ; their 
extinction was rapid. The historian already 
mentioned laments the times when the Moors 
possessed the island, and when the mountain 
of Arta alone reckoned more heads of fertile 
cows and noble bulls than could now be 
collected, he says, in all the plain of Majorca. 

This dilapidation was not the only one that 
deprived this country of its natural riches. 
The mountains, particularly those of Torrella 
and Galatzo, possessed the finest trees in the 
world: one olive measured forty-two feet in 
circumference and fourteen in diameter; but 
these magnificent woods were devastated by 
the ship builders, who, at the time of the 
Spanish expedition against Algiers, drew from 
them an entire flotilla of gun boats. The 
vexation to which the proprietors of these 
woods were then subjected, and the niggardly 
compensation which was given to them, in- 
duced the Majorcans to destroy their woods 
rather than increase them. At present the 
vegetation is still so abundant and so beautiful, 
that the traveller thinks not of regretting the 
past; but now as then, and at Majorca as in 
all Spain, abuse is still the first of all powers. 
Yet the traveller hears no complaint, because 
at the commencement of an unjust regime the 
feeble is silent through fear, and when the evil 
is done he is silent still through habit. 

Although the tyranny of the assentistes has 
disappeared, the raising of cattle has not re- 
covered from its depression, and it will never 
recover as long as the right of exportation is 
confined to hogs. We see few cattle and cows 
in the plain, none at all on the mountains ; 
the meat is lean and tough as leather; the 
sheep are of a good breed, but ill fed and ill 
managed ; the goats, which are of the African 
race, do not give one-tenth the milk of ours. 

* * * 

The fig, the olive, the almond, and the 
orange, grow in abundance at Majorca; but 
from want of roads in the interior of the island, 
this trade is far from having the necessary 
extent and activity. Five hundred oranges 
are sold, as they grow, for about three francs, 
(2s. 4d.); but to transport on the backs of 
mules this bulky charge, from the centre to 
the coast, where they are shipped, involves an 


expense almost equal to the original cost. 
This consideration causes the culture of the 
orange tree to be neglected in the interior of the 
country. > 
Knowing neither how to fatten oxen, nor to 
make wool useful, nor to milk cows (the Ma- 
jorcan detests milk and butter asmuch as he de- 
spises improvements); not knowing how to raise 
sufficient wheat to dare to eat of it; scarcely 
deigning to cultivate the mulberry and collect 
the silk ; having lost the art of carpentry, for- 
merly very flourishing, now completely forgot- 
ten; having no horses (Spain seizes maternally 
all the colts of Majorca for her armies, whence 
it results that the peaceful Majorcan is not fool 
enough to work to supply the cavalry of the 
kingdom); thinking it unnecessary to have a 
single road, a single practicable path in the 
whole island, since the right of exportation is 
dependent on the caprice of a government 
which has not time to occupy itself with so 
trifling a matter,—the Majorcan was vegetating, 
and had nothing to do but tell his beads and 
refit his hose, in more woeful plight than those 
of Don Quixote, his representative in misery 
and pride, when the pig came to mend all. 
The exportation of that quadruped has been 
permitted, and the new era, the era of safety, 
has commenced. The Majorcans will name 
this age, in future generations, the age of the 
pig, as the Mussulmans count in their history 
the age of the elephant. 

Now the olive and the carob no more cover 
the soil, the fig of the cactus serves no more 
for the play-thing of children, and housewives 
learn to economize the bean and the potato. 
The pig allows nothing to be wasted, for the 
pig lets nothing be lost, and he is the finest 
example of generous voracity, joined to sim- 
plicity of tastes and manners, that can be of- 
fered to the nations. He enjoys also at Majorca 
rights and prerogatives which hitherto had not 
been offered to men. Houses have been en- 
larged and ventilated ; fruits which were rotting 
on the ground have been gathered, picked up, 
and preserved, and steam navigation, which 
had been judged superfluous and unreasonable, 
has been established between the island and 
the continent. Thanks, then, to the pig that I 
have visited the isle of Majorca; for if three 
years ago I had entertained the thought of going 
there, the long and perilous voyage in cruisers 
would have made me abandon it. But 
dating from the exportation of the pig, civili- 
zation has commenced to penetrate. A pretty 
little steamer was bought in England, which 
is not of a size to contend against the north 
winds, so terrible in these seas, but which in 
calm weather transports once a week two hun- 


dred pigs, and a few passengers besides, to 
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Saipan: It is eet to see with what regard 
and what tenderness these gentry (I don’t mean 
the passengers) are treated on board, and how 
lovingly they are landed. The captain of the 
steamer is a very amiable man, who from living 
and talking with these noble beasts, has picked 
up their cry exactly. Ifa passenger complains 
of the noise they make, the captain replies 
that, it is the clink of coined money ringing on 
the counter. If any woman is silly enough to 
remark the smell diffused over the ship, her 
husband is there to answer her that money 
does not smell ill, and that without the pig 
there would be for her neither silken robe, 
French cap, nor Barcelona mantilla. If any- 
body be sea-sick, let him not dare to claim the 
least attention from the people of the crew; 
for the pigs also are sea-sick, and this indispo- 
sition is accompanied in them with a splenetic 
languor and a distaste of life which must be 
striven against at all hazards. Then, abjuring 
all compassion and all sympathy, in order to 
preserve the life of his dear clients, the captain 
in person, armed with a whip, rushes in the 
midst of them, and behind him the sailors and 
cabin boys, each seizing what comes to hand, 
one an iron bar, another a rope’s end; in an 
instant all the band, mute and squatted on their 
side, are lashed in a paternal fashion, forced to 
rise, to shake themselves, and by this violent 
motion to combat the fatal influence of the 
pitching ship. When we returned from Ma- 
jorca to Barcelona in the month of March, the 
heat was suffocating; however, it was impossible 
for us to put foot on the deck. Even although 
we had braved the danger of having our legs 
devoured by some ill-natured grunter, the cap- 
tain would not doubtless have allowed us to 
cross them by our presence. They kept them- 
selves very quiet during the early hours, but 
at midnight the pilot remarked that they were 
in a very sullen sleep, and seemed in prey to 
a gloomy melancholy. Then the whip was 
administered, and regularly each quarter cf an 
hour we were awakened by such frightful cries 
and clamours,—on one hand the pain and rage 
of the castigated pigs, on the other the encou- 
ragement of the captain to his men and the 
oaths which emulation inspired to them,—that 
several times we thought the herd was devour- 
ing the crew. When we had cast anchor we 
were certainly desirous of separating from so 
strange a society, and I confess that of the 
islanders began to tire me about as much as the 
other; but we were not permitted to take air 
till after the debarkation of the pigs. We might 
have died in our chambers for what anybody 
cared, so long as there was a single pig to land 
and deliver from the heaving of the vessel ! 


THE LITTLE FRENCHMAN AND HIs 
TOWN LOTS. 
(By G. D. Morris. From the New York Mirror.) 


How much real comfort every one might 
enjoy, if he would be contented with the lot 
in which Heaven has cast him, and how much 
trouble would be avoided if people would only 
‘Jet well alone!’ A moderate independence, 
quietly and honestly procured, is certainly 
every way preferable even to immense posses. 
sions achieved by the wear and tear of mind 
and body so necessary to procure them. Yet 
there are very few individuals, let them be 
doing ever so well in the world, who are not 
always straining every nerve to do better, and 
this is one of the many causes why failures in 
business so frequently occur among us. The 
present generation seems unwilling to ‘ realise” 
by slow and sure degrees, but choose rather to 
set their whole hopes upon a single cast, which 
either makes or mars them for ever! 

Gentle reader, do you remember Monsieur 
Poopoo? He used to keep a small toy-store 
in Chatham, near the corner of Pearl-street, 
You must recollect him, of course. He lived 
there for many years, and was one of the most 
polite and accommodating of shopkeepers, 
When a juvenile, you have bought tops and 
marbles of him a thousand times. To be sure 
you have; and seen his vinegar-visage lighted 
up with a smile as you paid him the coppers; 
and you have laughed at his little straight 
queue and his dimity breeches, and all the other 
oddities that made up the every-day apparel of 
my little Frenchman. Ah, I perceive you 
recollect him now. 

Well, then, there lived Monsieur Poopoo 
ever since he came from “dear, delightful, 
Paris,” as he used to call the city of his nativity 
—there he took in the peunies for his kickshaws 
—there he laid aside five thousand dollars 
against a rainy day—there he was as happy as 
a lark—and there, in all human probability, he 
would have been to this very day, a respected 
and substantial citizen, had he been willing to 
‘Jet well alone.” But Monsieur Poopoo had 
heard strange stories about the prodigious rise| 
in real estate, and having understood that most| 
of his neighbours had become suddenly rich by 
speculating in lots, he instantly became dissa- | 
tisfied with his own lot, forthwith determined 
to shut up shop, turn every thing into cash, 
and set about making money in earnest. No 
sooner said than done; and our quondam store- 
keeper a few days afterwards attended a most 
extensive sale of real estate, at the Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

There was the auctioneer, with his beautiful 
and inviting lithographic maps—all the lots as 
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| smooth, and square, and enticingly laid out as 
possible—and there were the speculators—and 
there, in the midst of them, stood Monsieur 
| Poopoo. 

“Here they are gentleman,” said he of the 
[hammer ; ‘‘ the most valuable lots ever offered 
|for sale. Give me a bid for them?” 

“One hundred each,” said a bystander. 

“One hundred!” said the auctioneer; 
“scarcely enough to pay for the maps. One 
| hundred—going—fifty—gone! Mr. H., they 
are yours. A noble purchase. You'll sell 
| those same lots in less than a fortnight for fifty 
\thousand dollars profit!” 

Monsieur Poopoo pricked up his ears at this, 
and was lost in astonishment. This was a 
much easier way of accumulating riches than 
selling toys in Chatham-street, and he deter- 
mined to buy, and mend his fortune without 
delay. 

The auctioneer proceeded in his sale. Other 
parcels were offered and disposed of, and all 
the purchasers were promised immense advan- 
tages for their enterprise. At last came a more 
valuable parcel than all the rest. The com- 
pany pressed around the stand, and Monsieur 
Poopoo did the same. 

“T now offer you, gentlemen, these magni- 
ficent lots, delightfully situated on Long Is- 
land, with valuable water privileges. Property 
in fee—title unexceptionable—terms of sale, 
cash—deeds ready for delivery immediately 
after the sale. How much for them? Give 
them a start at something. How much?” 
The auctioneer looked around; there were no 
bidders. At last he caught the eye of Monsieur 
Poopoo. ‘‘Did you say one hundred, sir? 
Beautiful lots—valuable water privileges—shall 
I say one hundred for you ?” 

“ Oui, monsieur ; I will give you von hun- 
dred dollar a-piece, for de lot vid de valuable 
vatare privilege ; c’est ca.” 

“Only one hundred a-piece for these sixty 
valuable lots—only one hundred—going— 
going—going—gone.”’ 

Monsieur Poopoo was the fortunate posses- 
sor. The auctioneer congratulated him---the 
sale closed--and the company dispersed. 

“ Pardonnez moi, monsieur,” said Poopoo, 
as the auctioneer descended his pedestal, ‘‘ you 
shall excusez moi if I shall go to votre bureau, 
your counting-house, ver quick to make 
every ting sure wid respec to de lot vid de 
valuable vatare privalege. Von leetle bird in 
de hand be vorth two i in de tree, c’est vrai--eh?” 

“ Certainly, sir.’ 

“Vell, den, allons.” 

And the gentlemen Tepaired to the count- 
ing-house, where the six thousand dollars were 
paid, and the deeds of the property delivered. 


Monsieur Poopoo put these carefully in his 
pocket, and as he was about taking his leave, 
the auctioneer made him a present of the litho- 
graphic outline of the lots, which was a very 
liberal thing on his part, considering the map 
was a beautiful specimen of that glorious art. 
Poopoo could not admire it sufficiently. There 
were his sixty lots as uniform as possible, and 
his little grey eyes sparkled like diamonds as 
they wandered from one end of the spacious 
sheet to the other, 

Poopoo’s heart was as light as a feather, and 
he snapped his fingers in the very wantonness 
of joy as he repaired to Delmonico’s, and 
ordered the first good French dinner that had 
gladdened his senses since his arrival in 
America. 

After having discussed his repast, and 
washed it down with a bottle of choice old 
claret, he resolved upon a visit to Long Island 
to view his purchase. He consequently im- 
mediately hired a horse and gig, crossed the 
Brooklyn ferry, and drove along the margin of 
the river to the Wallaboui, the location in 
question. 

Our friend, however, was not a little per- 
plexed to find his property. Every thing on 
the map was as fair and even as possible, while 
all the grounds about him were as undulated 
as they could well be imagined, and there was 
an arm of the East River running quite into 
the land, which seemed to have no business 
there. This puzzled the Frenchman exceed- 
ingly ; and being a stranger in those parts, he 
called to a farmer in an adjacent field, 

** Mon ami, are you acquaint vid dis part of 
de country—eh ?” 

‘* Yes, I was born here, and know every inch 
of it.” 

Ah, c'est bien, dat vill do,” and the 
Frenchman got out of the gig, tied the horte, 
and produced his lithographic map. 

** Den may be you will have de kindness to 
show me de sixty lot vich I have bought, vid 
de valuable vatare privaleye ?” 

The farmer glanced his eye over the paper. 

“Yes, sir, with pleasure; if you will be 
good enough to get into my boat, I will row you 
out to them!” 

“Vat you say, sare?” 

‘“‘ My friend,” said the farmer, ‘this section 
of Long Island has recently been bought up 
by the speculators of New York, and laid out 
for a great city ; but the principal street is only 
visible at low tide.. When this part of the East 
River is filled up, it will be just there. Your 
lots, as you will perceive, are beyond it, and 
are now all under water.” 

At first the Frenchman was incredulous. He 
could not believe his senses. As the facts, 
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however, gradually broke upon him, he looked 
at the sky—the river—the farmer—and then 
he turned away and gazed at them all over 
again. There was his ground, sure enough; 
but then it could not be perceived, for there 
was a river flowing over it! He drew a box 
from his waistcoat pocket, opened it, with an 
emphatic knock upon the lid, took a pinch of 
snuff, and restored it to his waistcoat pocket 
as before. Poopoo was evidently in trouble, 
having ‘thoughts which often lie too deep for 
tears ;” and as his grief was also too big for 
words, he untied his horse, jumped into the 
gig, and returned to the auctioneer in all pos- 
sible haste. 

It was near night when he arrived at the 
| auction-room—his horse in a foam and himself 
ina fury. ‘Ihe auctioneer was leaning back 
in his chair, with his legs stuck out of alow 
window, quietly smoking a cigar after the 
labours of the day, and humming the music 
from the last new opera. 

‘Monsieur, I have much plaisir to fin you 
chez vous, at home.” 

“Ah, Poopoo! glad to see you. 
‘seat, old boy.” 

** But I shall not take de seat, sare.” 

No—why, what’s the matter?” 

“Oh, beaucoup de matter. I have been to 
see de gran lot dat you sell me to-day.” 

‘* Well, sir, I hope you like your purchase?” 

‘No, monsieur, but I do not like it at all.” 

“I’m sorry for it, but there is no ground for 
your complaint.” 

‘*No, sare; dere is no ground at all—de 
ground is all vatare.” 

** You joke.” 

“T do not joke. I nevare joke; je n’entends 
pas raillerie. Sare, voulez vous have de kind- 
ness to give me back de money dat I pay?” 

“« Certainly not.” 

“Den will you be so good as to take de 
East River off de top of my lot?” 

‘“‘ That’s your business, sir, not mine.” 

‘Den I make von mauvaise affaire, von gran 
mistake ?” 

“JT hope not. I don’t think you have thrown 
away your money in the land.” 

“No, sare; but I have trow it away in de 
rivare !” 

“That’s not my fault.” 

“Yes, sare, but it is your fault. You’re von 
ver gran rascal to swindle me out of de l’argent.” 

* Hollo, old Poopoo, you grow personal ; 
and if you can’t keep a civil tongue in your 
head, you must go out of my office.” 

‘* Vare shall I go to, eh?” 

“To the devil for aught I care, you foolish 
old Frenchman!” said the auctioneer, waxing 
‘warm. 


Take a 


“ But, sare, I vill not go to de devil to oblige 
you!” replied the Frenchman, waxing warmer, 
‘“* You cheat me out of all de dollar dat I make| 
in Chatham-street ; but I vill not go to de deyijj| 
for all dat. I vill go and drown myself, tow! 
de suite, right away.” 

“You couldn’t make a better use of your| 
water privileges, old boy !” 

“ Ah, misericorde ! je suis abime. I am ruin! 
I am done up! I am break all into ten tousan| 
leetle pieces! I am von lame duck, and I shall) 
vaddle across de gran ocean for Paris, vish is 
de only valuable vatare privalege dat is left'™ 
me a present !” 

Poor Poopoo was as good as his word. He 
sailed in the next packet, and arrived in Paris 
almost as penniless as the day he left it. 

Should any one feel disposed to doubt the 
veritable circumstances here recorded, let him 
cross the East River to the Wallabout, and far. 
mer J will row him out to the very place 
where the poor Frenchman’s lots still remain 
under water ! 


VISITS TO THE VICTORIA GALLERY 


OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 
(Continued from page 41.) 


THE ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH, 


A full-sized model of this highly interesting 
apparatus, and we believe the only one in the 
kingdom, is now exhibiting at the Gallery, 
and will richly repay the visitor’s attention— 
whether he regards the simplicity of its con- 
struction, the efficiency of its action, or the 
incalculable benefits likely to follow its general 
adoption on the various lines of railway which 
will soon traverse the empire. 

Our more scientific readers will be aware 
that Professor Wheatstone, in conjunction with 
Mr. Cooke, has taken out patents for the ap- 
plication, to telegraphic purposes, of electro- 
magnetism. The action of their machine is 
founded on the well known fact that an electric 
current, or a current of voltaic electricity, 
passing round or near to a magnetized needle, 
“deflects” the needle, or turns it aside from 
its ordinary position; and that the specific 
direction taken by the needle depends on the 
relative course of the current of electricity. 
For instance, in a common mariner’s compass, 
if the current or influence is made to pass from 
north to south over the needle, it is deflected to 
the one side; if the current traverses in the 
opposite direction, the needle is deflected to the 
opposite side. 

This then is the secret—a voltaic current passed 
about a magnetic needle will deflect it. If this 
current is made to flow in one direction, the 
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needle turns to the right; if in the opposite 
direction, it turns to the left: and by the use 
of five vertical needles moving freely in either 
direction, but standing upright when at rest, 
Professor Wheatstone is enabled to indicate 
twenty letters and the ten digits, by means of 
five continuous wires passing from the place of 
signaling, say London, to any other place, as 
Bristol, round the five needles on the dial at 
Bristol, and returning through a similar dial 
placed on the operator's table at the first station. 

All the wires of the telegraph are in connection 
with a voltaic apparatus that is made to act, at 
will, on any one or more of them, by means 
of stops or keys, somewhat similar to those of 
a piano-forte : and there is a very simple and 
effective mode of neutralizing the effects of the 
earth’s magnetism, which we must not stop to 
describe. 

The machine now in the Gallery is not 
fitted up precisely as the Professor’s ; and the 
wires are much shorter than in the one exhibited 
at the Gallery by Professor Phillips. The 
principle of action, however, is the same in all 
three. In the former there are twenty-five 
keys, or stops, with an indicating letter on 
each; and also one in connection with the 
signal bell. Opposite the observer is a dia- 

onal board, or dial, on which are arranged the 


letters of the alphabet, as shown in the following 


On depressing the alarum key, or stop, the bell 
instantly rings; and on applying the finger to the 
key a, the operator will find that the two outer 
needles are instantly deflected inwards, one to 
the right, the other to the left, forming an angle, 
the extremity of which points to the letter a 
on the dial above, as shown in the diagram ; 
the pressure of the key having conveyed the 
voltaic influence to the wires which are carried 
round those two needles, in the right direction 
to produce this effect. On depressing the key 
z, the currents will be sent round the needles 
in a contrary course, and they will move in 
the opposite direction, pointing to the letter z. 
On depressing the key 8, the first and fourth 
needles are deflected, pointing to 8, and so on 


throughout thealphabet. On allowing the key 
to spring back to its position, the action on 
the wire ceases, and the needles return to their 
vertical position. 

The dial in the Gallery indicates twenty-five 
letters, five of which are placed under the 
needles, and are not shown in the diagram : 
these five are indicated by the deflection of one 
needle, the remaining twenty being shown by 
the convergence of two needles. 

Professor Wheatstone appears to have chosen 
twenty of the most useful letters of the alphabet, 
indicating them by the convergence of two 
needles, the ten digits being shown by the use 
of one needle. 

His telegraph is laid down on the Great 
Western Railway from London to Drayton, a 
distance of thirteen miles, and has been in use 
since July, 1839. It is found to work per- 
fectly. Signals have been made the-whole of 
this length and back again, twenty-six miles, 
with such rapidity, that with the most accurate 
chronometers, no appreciable space of time has 
been discoverable, between the instant of signal- 
ing and its action on the needle at the opposite 
end of the wire terminating in the same apart- 
ment, having in its progress indicated the sig- 
nal at Drayton also. In fact, the transit of 
the influence was instantaneous. It probably 
travels about the same speed as light, 190,000 
miles in a second,—seven or eight times round 
our globe in a moment of time! 

A similar telegraph is also in use at the Lon- 
don and Blackwall Railway. 

Referring to the diagram, and premising 
that one of the dials may be placed in each 
office, it will be seen that the same signal may 
be communicated to all the stations on the line 
of Railway at precisely the same instant. We 
think this brief description, with a few ex- 
tracts from Professor Wheatstone’s evidence, 
as published some months ago in the Fifth Re- 
port of the Parliamentary Committee on Rail- 
ways, will enable our readers to form some idea 
of the general action of the Flectric Telegraph. 

The Professor states, in his examination, 
that he has for years been engaged in the in- 
quiry relative to the communication of intel- 
ligence by electricity, and describes the action 
on the magnetic needles as produced by elec- 
trical currenis passing through coils of wire 
placed immediately vehind them. 

He says, “ There is another very essential 
part of the apparatus, the means we have of 
ringing a bell before the communication begins, 
in order to call the attention of the observer. 
The general principle of the signal bell is this: 
to the detent of an alarum, on the ordinary 
construction of a clock alarum, a piece of soft 
iron is fixed; and opposite to it there is. bar 
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of soft iron bent to the form of a horse-shoe ; 
round this bent bar, wire, covered with silk, 
is wound, forming numerous coils. It is a 
property of soft iron to become powerfully mag- 
netic when an electric current passes through a 
coil thus surrounding it. When the horse- 
shoe bar thus becomes maguetic, it therefore 
attracts the detent, and the bell immediately 
rings: when the current ceases, the magnetic 
power ceases also, and the bell discontinues to 
ring.” In the telegraph at the Gallery, the 
piece of soft iron is attached to a flexible lever, 
on the end of which a small knob is affixed: 
when this lever is attracted to the magnet, the 
knob comesin contact with the bell, andrebound- 
ing, strikes it several times. There may be vari- 
ous modifications of this part of the apparatus. 

The wires, when laid down on the lines of the 
railway, may be “insulated from each other 
by a mxture of cotton and Indian rubber, 
which is a very good insulating material,” or 
in grooves of wood filled up with rosin, &c. 
The Professor remarks, ‘ An electrical tele- 
graph offers a great many advantages over an 
ordinary telegraph,—it will work day and night, 
but an ordinary telegraph will act only during 
the day ; it will also work in all states of the 
weather,—an ordinary telegraph can only work 
in fine weather. There are a great number of 
days in the year in which no communication 
can be given by an ordinary telegraph; and 
besides, many communications are stopped 
before they can be finished, on account of 
changes in the state of the atmosphere. No in- 
conveniences of this kind will attend the electrical 
telegraph. Another advantage is, that the ex- 
pense of the separate stations is by no means com- 
parable to that of the ordinary telegraph; no 
look-out men are required, and the apparatus may 
be worked in any room where there are persons 
toattend to it. There is another advantage the 
electric possesses over the ordinary telegraph, 
viz., the rapidity with which the signals may be 
made to follow each other. Thirty signals may 
be conveniently made in a minute ; that number 
cannot be made by the ordinary telegraph.” 

He further says, ‘‘ There is one thing I 
will take the opportunity to mention,—I have, 
conjointly with Mr. Cooke, obtained anew patent 
for a telegraphic arrangement, which I think will 
present very great advantages over that which at 
presentexists. This new apparatus requires only 
a single pair of wires to effect all which the 
present one does with five. It presents in the 
same place all the letters of the alphabet ac- 
cording to any order of succession; and the 
apparatus is so exceedingly simple, that any 
person, without any previous acquaintance with 
it, can send a communication, and read the 
answer.” 


The value and importance of such an in.) 
strument will be fully acknowledged ; but some 
of our readers will be ready to inquire, as did 
the Parliamentary Committee, ‘‘ Does not! 
the possibility of cutting off the communi- 
cation occur to you?” We reply, with Pro. 
fessor Wheatstone :— The same objection may 
be made with regard to railroads themselves, 
By destroying the continuity of the rails they 
might stop the passage of the trains.” No 
practical man, however, considers this as any 
valid objection to the railway system; and we 
trust it will be equally inapplicable to the elec. 
tric telegraph. 

But how isan accidental or intentional break. 
ing of a wire to be remedied? We will first 
describe an additional part of the apparatus, 
not yet alluded to, and our readers will then 
be better able to see how simply and effectually 
this apparently insurmountable obstacle is over- 
come. ‘Mr. Cooke has particularly directed 
his attention to the means of communicating 
with intermediate parts of the line of railway 
where no fixed stations exist. To effect this,| 
posts are to be placed at every quarter of a| 
mile on the line, for the purpose of establishing 
a temporary communication with either of the 
adjacent stations. The guard of the train may 
thus carry with him a portable instrument, by 
means of which he can send up a message to a 
station either way.’ 

Now, supposing the wire is broken, some- | 
where between London and Drayton for in- 
stance, the precise place not being known, Leta 
communication be made between the wire going 
from London and the return wire, by means of 
two of these posts, at any particular point. 
If the portable machine applied at this poiut 
indicate a signal in London, the wires are un- 
broken between this place and London. Repeat 
the experiment at different points of the line, 
until it is found that the machine does not act. | 
Between the last two points the damage will 
be found; and by connecting the two wires, 
and repeating the trials, the exact place will 
be easily discovered. 

Such is this wonder of modern science, the 
electric telegraph ! e have spoken of it in 
connection with railways, not because the two 
have any absolute connection, but because 
Railway Companies have availed themselves of 
its advantages ; and railways offer great fa- 
cilities for its construction, by affording a line 
of continuous property betw een two given 
points; and greater attention can thus be paid | 
to it; but the only necessary condition is|| 
that a communication be formed between the 
two places by continuous metallic wires. 


[To be continued. ] 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 


DOROTHY'S STORY. 
(From Abbott's Rollo’s Vacation, an American Publication.) 
[Continued from page 47.] 


We left Dorothy giving the medicine to Oliver in bed. 

“How did you know what kind of medicine to give him ?” 
asked Rollo. 

“Oh, we only had one kind of medicine, and that was 
good for almost any sickness,” Dorothy replies. “IT pnt a 
little sweetened water in a cup, and then poured out some of 
the medicine upon the top of it, and carried to him.” 

“ Did he take it?” said Rollo. : 

“At first he did not want; but soon he opened his mouth 
and swallowed it down, though it tasted rather nasty. 

“That's a good boy, said [; and then I gave him a drink 
of water and laid him down, and covered him up as warm 
asI could. Then I felt his pulse,and I found it was quicker 
than it was before, and his cheeks looked red, and felt hot 
and dry, and he breathed short and hard. 

“Presently he said, Dorothy, how long will it be before 
this medicine will make me get well ? 

“Oh, I hope it will make you feel better about the middle 
of the night, I answered. 

“Then I told hii to try to go to sleep, and I would finish 
my work and then go to bed myself. 

“He was still a few minutes; but by and by he said, 

“Dorothy! 

“What? said I; and I went to the side of his bed, so 
that he could speak to me easier. 

“Don't you think fatherand mother will come home to-night? 

“T told him I wonld go to the window and look out. I went; 
and the snow was all up on the glass outside, and was beat- 
ing against it more and more. 

“T came back, and told him I did not think they would come. 

“He did not answer, but turned over and shut his eyes. 
I knew he wanted them to come very much, but he wasa 
good, patient little fellow, and would not complain. 

“Presently he called again, 

“ Dorothy! 

“T went towards him, and found he was tossing his arms 
out ; and he said he was too hot, and wanted me to take off 
some of the clothes. 

“No, little Oliver, I said; you must keep the clothes on, 
and put your arms down into bed, because you must get 
into a perspiration, and then you will feel better. 

“What is perspiration ?” said Rollo. 

“Why, having his skin moist,instead of dry and hot asit was. 

“Oliver then put his arms down, and I covered them up 
again, and then I told him to shut up his eyes and go to sleep. 

“So he shut up his eyesand I went away. I had to carry 
some things out in the back room, and was out there ar- 
ranging them a minute or two, when I heard him calling 
me again, in a very mild, pleasant voice. 

“Dorothy ! 

“Tran back to his bedside and said, 

“ What, Oliver? 

“Will you give me some water to drink ? 

“Why, you did give him some,” said Rollo. 

“Yes; but when persons have a fever they are thirsty al- 
most all the time. I brought him some water, but told him 
he must only taste of it, for it would hurt him to drink much. 
He took one or two mouthfuls, and then laid down again. 

“After a little while I looked at him, and found he was 
asleep; but he did not seem to sleep sound and quietly. 
He breathed quick and hard, and his cheeks looked red, 
and he moved about and kept getting the clothes off, so that 
Thad to put them on him again very ofter. 

“But at last he became rather more quiet, and after I had 
got through all my work I put some large logs of wood,—as 
large as I could lift,—on the fire, and then undressed myself 
and went to bed in mother's bed. But I could not go to 
sleep very easily ; for Oliver breathed so short and hard that 
it frightened me a little, and besides, I felt rather lonely, 
for the storm roared very loud all round the house. Pre- 
sently I heard Oliver moving. I looked up and found that 
he had got some of the clothes off. I got up and fixed them 
on him, and then I went to bed again. 


“Pretty soon I got almost to sleep; but Oliver suddenly 
stopped breathing. He had been breathing so loud and hard 
that his stopping waked me up, and I jumped out of bed and 
went to hiin. He was lying still, with his eyes half open, 
bunt they looked dull and heavy. I found he was breathing, 
and, as short, though not so loud and heavily, as before. 
His lips were moving. 

“ Oliver! said I, in a soothing voice ; Oliver! 

“But he did not answer. His lips moved, and he was 
muttering something, but I could not understand what he 
was saying. 

“ Oliver, said I, do you want anything? 

“ He tossed his head about restlessly and said, 

“ Take it off, take it off—I don't want to go. 

“T knew by that that he was ouly dreaming, and so I 
moved him over upon his other side, and tixed his pillow and 
covered him up, and he shut his eyes and went to sleep again. 
I put my hand down into his besom to see if his skin was 
beginning to be moist; but it felt as hot and dry as betore. 
Then I went back to bed again. He kept breathing short 
and hard, and the logs in the fire simmered and sung, and 
the storm beat against the windows, but at last I got asleep. 

“Some time after this, I do not know how long, a lond 
blast of wind rattling against the windows woke me up. I 
started up and looked towards Oliver. The clothes were partly 
off his shoulders. I went to him, and observed that he wes 
breathing more easily. I put my hand into his bosom, and felt 
alittle moisture upon his side, where his arm had been lying. 
He moved his head and opened his eyes, and said faintly, 

“Dorothy, will you give me a little water to drink ? 

“Why, Oliver, I said, I am rather afraid to give you 
any water now. Yon are gettmg into a perspiration, and 
I am afraid cold water will hurt you. 

“ He shut up his eyes, but he did not say a word. 

“T pitied the poor little fellow, and after looking at him 
a moment, I said, 

“ Are you very thirsty, Oliver? 

“Yes, I'm very thirsty. 

“Well, you lie still a little while and see if you can't get 
to sleep. If you can, that will be the best; if not, then 
I will come and give you a little water. 

“So L went and laid down again. 
and then I began to grow sleepy. 
the apples you ere roasting are done.” 

Rollo jumped up to look at his apples, and he found they 
were done. So he went and got a large plate, and a knife, 
and Dorothy took them up, one by one, carefnlly, and he 
carried them out into the back room to cool. Then he came 
back; but, before asking Dorothy to go on with her story, 
he went to see how Jonas was gettingon. He found that he 
had putin three masts and the bowsprit in his ship, and now he 
was just taking out some thread from one of his drawers to 
make the shrouds with. Rollo looked on a moment, and then 
he went back to his stool and sat down, and said, 

“Well, Dorothy, go on.” 

“Just as I was almost asleep,” resumed Dorothy, “ I 
heard Oliver's pleasant little voice again. 

“Dorothy ! 

“What? said I. 

“T can't get asleep unless you give me something to drink. 

“Well, said I, I will come. 

“T then happened to think that there was a bundle of herbs 
upon the shelf, which mother kept for sic&ness, and I 
thought that I had better make him some herb-tea, and let 
him drink that. So I told him that if he would lie still a 
few minutes I would make him some good warm tea, and 
that would not hurt him. Then I went and took down some 
of the herbs and put them in a mug, and poured some hot 
water upon them, out of a tea kettle which stood by the side 
of the fire, and set it down to steep. He laid still, with his 
eyes shut, waiting for his tea as patient as a little lamb.” 

“ T wish I had a lamb,” said Rollo. 

“ After a few minutes,” continued Dorothy, “I poured it 
out into a bowl, and then put in some milk and sugar, and 
made it just warm enough, and carried it to him. 

“Here Oliver, said I, here is your drink. 

“ But Oliver did not move or answer. His cheek was on his 
hand and his hand upon his pillow, and he was breathing 
very quietly. 


I waited some time, 
But Rollo, I think 


[Conclusion of Dorothy's Story in our next.) 
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Poetry. 


I AM NEVER ALONE. 
(From “ Gleanings,” by Lady Jervis.) 

I am never alone—at early dawn, 

When the lark pours her joyous notes on high— 
When the diamond dew-drop gems the lawn, 

And the daisy opens her tearful eye ; 
I am never alone—with fragrant air ; 
The spirit of the first young hour is there. 


In one loud pzan our songs arise : 

“ Thanks to our God for the earth and skies, 

For the early dawn, the glittering dews, 

For the heaven of song, the glow of hues, 

For the life, the light, the love we share— 

Thanks, thanks, fur the thoughts of praise and prayer !” 


I am never alone—at warm noon-day, 
When the breeze is drank by the scorching heat, 
When the lark hath hushed its thrilling lay, 
And the flowers shut up their odours sweet ! 
I am never alone—beside me lies 
The spirit of the wood, with deep dark eyes. 


My heart is stilled with flower and bird— 

My soul is with that spirit heard ; 

Low, so!t as summer’s breath arise— 

“ Thanks to our God for the earth and skies, 

For the glowing noon, the cooling glade ; 

For the sweets of rest, the calm of shade, 

For the life, the love, the peace we share— 

Thanks, thanks, for the thoughts of peace and prayer |!” 


I am never alone—at evening's close, 
When the twittering birds bid earth good night— 
When the insect hums round the laurei-ruse, 
And the bat flies low in the dim twilight ; 
I am never alone—on bended knee, 
The spirit of the night-wind prays with me. 


A Hint toucuine Love Letrers.—The 
French have of late completely excelled them- 
selves in the extreme beauty of their note 
paper, and the tender and appropriate mottoes 
by which it is embellished; but there is a de- 
scription of paper, of which, I believe, they 
know the secret, which I think far more desir- 
able for love letters than the most exquisite of 
their brightly tinted sheets embellished with 
laced borders or painted wreaths. A gentleman 
of distinction in France once received a letter 
warning him of some injuries intended towards 
him and his family; he placed it in his writing- 
desk, and the day after wished to recur to it, 
when, to his great astonishment, he found it 
crumpled to atoms. The paper had been 
steeped in some chemical preparation that, in a 
few hours, had corroded and destroyed it. Now 
if love letters were always written on this paper, 
how much time would be saved! for young 
ladies must perforce compress their studies of 
these precious productions into a very short 
space of time--how many reputations would 
be saved, for destroyed letters, like dead men, 
can tell no tales--how many lawyers’ fees would 
be saved; forthe most skilful counsellors could 
never torture a heap of ashes into what they 
call ‘‘ documents,”--how much patience would 


be saved; for although it is very delightful to! 
read love letters addressed to one’s self, it is a. 
painful effort of friendship to be obliged to! 
listen to those addressed to other people--how 
unnecessary, too, would be the postscript, which’ 
is never attended to, “‘ Burn this as soon ag| 
you have read it,—the “ chemist’s magic art”| 
would make the request equal to a command. 
sure to be obeyed.— Metropolitan Magazine. | 


NEGLECTING THE ANTECEDENT.—Some very 
amusing instances of this occur continually,’ 
especially in the answers of witnesses, when 
given literally as they speak. In a late assault 
case the prosecutor swore ‘ That he (the pri- 
soner) struck me with a besom on the head 
till he broke the top of it.” In narrating an 
accident some time since it was stated that “a) 
poor old woman was run over by cart aged 
sixty.” Soin a case of supposed poisoning, 
“He had something in a blue paper in his 
hand, and I saw him lean his head over the’ 
pot, and put it in.” Another, of swallowing, 
base coin, ‘‘ He snatch'd the half crown from, 
the boy which he swallowed.” ‘“ which” |] 
seems to mark the boy and not the money, but: 
still the sentence is incorrect. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We regret we cannot afford the space W. H. D.’s poem 
would occupy. Shorter contributions from him wiil be 
acceptable. 

Will B. L. favour us with the concluding part of his) 
communication ! 

We will not lose sight of the suggestions of J. K. 

E.—Under consideration. 

The Mersey und Irwell Navigation in our next. 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed (free) to! 
the care of the Publishers. | 
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